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fields. All in all, the book gives one a clear idea of the motives 
that are guiding us in the big questions of the day. A note of 
optimism runs through the whole work, which is worthy of 
careful reading by every American. 

W. J. Lyons, C. S. C. 



Understanding South America, by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
George H. Doran Co. New York; 1918. 

That the author of this work is well qualified to write on 
this subject is generally admitted, for he has travelled extensive- 
ly the countries of Latin America, and has been an observing 
student of everything Pan-American. As stated in the Preface, 
the author's purpose in writing this book was "to reveal certain 
principles actuating men of South America, as well as to describe 
the tendencies and conditions of their lives and country." In 
general, we believe, he has succeeded. 

A glance at the table of contents will show the author's 
good taste in his selection of topics. He begins his work with 
a Chapter entitled "Getting Acquainted," and he sets forth in 
popular style the underlying theme "that it is the man in the 
house that counts," and it is to him and to his environment that 
one must adapt himself if he wishes to be eminently successful 
in his dealings with our "Sister Republics." Then follows a 
Chapter on "The Oriental South America," in which a vivid 
portrayal is given of the striking characteristics of these people. 
We are told that "The South American is theoretical rather 
than practical . . . that he is like the Oriental, as he is unlike the 
man of the Occident . . . that a liking for the literary and the 
artistic, predominates over that which is industrial and scientific 
. . . and the men are talented in oratorical and rhetorical matters, 
while in literature and languages they easily surpass in their 
aptitudes the men of the United States." Thenceforward the 
reader is conducted through the individual Republics from 
Panama to Chile, emphasis being placed on their institutions 
and industries; on their methods of doing business and on the 
natural back-ground and resources of the respective countries. 
Interspersed throughout are useful hints to American business 
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men, which might be used to good advantage, although, strange 
to relate, they embody nothing but practical common sense. 
In the Chapter on "Bolivia" (p. 100) we take exception to 
the statement, that " Bolivia was the first of the South American 
states to teach the fine art of liberty by example. " As a matter 
of fact, it was one of the last, as some of the other states were 
freed between the years 1810-1820. (Cf. Narrative and Critical 
History of America by Justin Winsor vol. 8, pp. 331-341). 
In passing, it might be stated that on page 98 "La Paz" is 
spelled "Las Pas." The concluding chapter on "Winning 
South Americans" emphasizes the necessity of a person catching 
the "atmospheric influence" of Latin America, if he is to 
"judge or fathom" these people. Attention must also be paid 
to the "color question," a matter which involves very delicate 
treatment. In brief, the author insists upon a correctness of 
viewpoint which may be aptly summarized in the word 
"simpatico." 

In the chapter "The Religion of the South Americans" we 
are inclined to believe that the author received most of his 
information from one particular source, which is to say the 
least, extremely prejudicial. Unquestionably, he had his reasons 
for discussing a subject of this nature. But prescinding from 
this, we would think it only fair that a "two source theory" 
would be adopted. To begin with, his quotation from Sir 
Oliver Lodge at the head of the chapter presages what is to 
follow. Surely the author in accepting Lodge's statement that 
"Christ would have visited with stern censure, that short-cut 
to belief which consists of abandonment of mental effort" is 
entirely oblivious of Christ's own words found in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, Chapter XI, 25-26. As a matter of fact, 
it was those virtues of humility and simplicity which Christ 
insisted on for belief during His entire pubUc ministry. Through- 
oui the chapter, a fair-minded reader would readily detect 
that the author's information on this subject must have come 
from a thoroughly Protestant source; and if he were to reply to 
this statement by saying that on (p. 363), he quotes from an 
ex-Catholic priest, he is doubly guilty of the fault, for this kind 
of authority would be steeped in antipathy. Let us take an 
illustration of the point in question. On (p. 353), speaking of 
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the temperance movement in Chile, the author goes on to say- 
that "a venerable missionary pastor, who came down to Chile 
more than a quarter of a century ago in an old paddle-wheeled 
boat from Callao, went so far as to say that the Catholic Church 
in Chile was built on liquor." To say that the assertion is 
false would be putting it mildly, and as the author himself 
states "this would be considered a partisan and extreme state- 
ment by many, " and we may add, a striking illustration of his 
own viewpoint regarding the Catholic Church as expressed in 
this chapter. It is consoling, however, to note that on (p. 363) 
we are told that, "The Catholic Church is also showing signs of 
modern adaptation. . . . For example I attended a large meeting 
of boy scouts in the Cathedral at Buenos Aires. " The words of 
a Spanish critic "es bastante" are most apropos. But before 
concluding a review of this chapter attention should be called 
to the statement on (p. 352) that "Chile spends less than half 
as much annually for education as does Columbia University." 
According to the Sinopsis Estadfstica de la Republica de Chile 
ano 1918 (Published at Santiago de Chile, Sociedad Imprenta 
Y Litografia Universo, Galeria Alessandri), we learn that the 
Chilean Government spends yearly more than 50,000,000 pesos 
or 12,000,000 dollars for educational purposes. What a startling 
conclusion does such a comparison afford! Truly the author's 
"singular insight" is not manifested in this chapter. The mod- 
ern business man, no doubt, will find the book quite useful; a 
work which may be read for recreative, as well as for business 
purposes. The illustrations, as a rule, are very creditable. 

J. Hugh O'Donnell, C. S. C. 



Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England. By 

Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 
111. Pp. 344. 

This work was intended to confute, at least so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, the oft-repeated charge that one of "the 
causes. . .for the rapid spread of Protestantism in Europe (was) 
the inactivity and degeneracy of the so-called old Orders at 
the time when the conflict began." The work is divided into 



